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WALT WHITMAN REVIEW 
Volume VI March 1960 Number 1 


SPECIAL SYMPOSIUM ISSUE—Whitman: 1960 * 


ANOTHER ORBIT IN WHITMAN’S REPUTATION 


SINCE 1955 Whitman’s reputation has been steadily rising again, 

after a decade or two of recession. Possibly the many publica- 
tions of the ‘Centenniai Year of Leaves of Grass’ have had some 
effect, but I suspect that the main reason is the change in the 


intellectual climate. 
It is appropriate to recall the view expressed by Edmund Gosse 


in an essay he republished in 1927 in Leaves and Fruit (a Whitman- 
ian title) : 


Many authors of the past make a strong appeal to some persons while 
they repel the attention of others. But there is one author who has the 
—* of being attractive or repulsive to the same persons at 

ifferent periods of life, or condition, or even weather. There can be 

no consistency in the attitude to Walt Whitman; those who approach 
his work are thrilled by him to-day and disgusted by him to-morrow. 
It depends not so much on him as on themselves; on whether they are 
young and eager or weary of life; on whether they are passing through 
moods or have ceased to have a particular experience; on whether 
the sun is shining and they are out of doors or whether they sit in an 
armchair before the fire. Whitman is himself so various within definitely 
recurrent outlines, so uncompromisingly violent, that, as he stands 
before the reader in his blank nudity, it depends not on him so much 
as on the reader whether the aspect of him pleases or annoys, and in 
consequence we have the phenomenon of careful judges inspecting 
Whitman to-day and giving him the first prize, when to-morrow they 
will indignantly eject him from the category of competitors. It all 
depends on the reader himself—on his mood, on his physical state, on 
his accidental attitude to life. I know of no other writer who depends 
so much on our nerves and our digestion for the mode in which we 
welcome or repulse him. 


This is, of course, exaggerated, but the fluctuations in the 
criticism of Whitman do go from one extreme to another. And 
the re-discoveries are cyclic. Malcolm Cowley has just discovered 
that the first edition of Leaves of Grass is ‘the buried masterpiece 
of American writing,’ and that it contains the ‘ best of Whitman.’ 
In the same essay quoted above, Gosse said that ‘ the volume of 1855 
gives us all in Whitman which is essential.’ He also, like Mr Cowley, 


* Further essays by Edward F. Grier, Milton Hindus, Nathan Resnick, Louis 
Untermeyer, and others will appear in the June issue of the Walt Whitman 
Review, 
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thought that it displayed a more consistent unity of purpose than 
later editions. I doubt very much that Mr Cowley has read Gosse. 
These similarities in judgment merely show that Whitman criticism 
has completed another orbit. The important fact is that, like 
Halley’s comet, recognition of Whitman’s great poetic stature always 
returns. 
Gay WILSON ALLEN 

New York University 


WHITMAN IN FRANCE IN 1960 


HITMAN'’S reputation has always stood high in France and it 

shows no sign of declining. To begin with, most undergradu- 

ate students of English or comparative literature are sooner or later 

directly exposed to the influence of his works, for Leaves of Grass is 

on the syllabus of most universities. But even those who cannot 

read English have at their disposal half a dozen translations of 
Whitman’s major poems. So he is widely known. 

Being all-inclusive, he attracts readers from the four points of the 
spiritual ors ag One of his translators, Pierre Messiaen, was a 
devout Catholic; Claude Roy, whose Commerce des Classiques con- 
tains a perceptive essay on Leaves of Grass, is on the contrary a 
fellow-traveler, and Europe, the Communistic literary monthly, 
devoted a special issue to Barbusse and Whitman five years ago. 
Anarchists are also interested in Whitman’s message. One of their 
ne L’Unique, had a long discussion of my Evolution de Walt 
Whitman when it appeared. Georges Duhamel and Jean Guéhenno, 
being idealists themselves, are in full sympathy with Whitman's 
political idealism. And so was Marcel Martinet who wrote, among 
other things, a collection of poems entitled Eux et Moi, Chants de 
l'Identité. Young poets trying to pitch their voices correctly some- 
times imitate Whitman’s yawp—like Roger Ninck for instance, who 
in Les Couteaux du Destin (1956) concludes an ‘Ode 4 Whitman’ 
with this line: ‘Walt Whitman, apprends-moi le rappel du combat 
pour l’homme.’ Some of our major contemporary poets were, or 
still are, attracted by Whitman’s technique and his cosmic imagina- 
tion: Blaise Cendrars, Paul Claudel, St John-Perse, for example. 

He thus seems always to have an answer ready for each of his 
interlocutors. His appeal is apparently universal. Yet, there is one 
insuperable obstacle to the spreading of his influence: his optimism, 
which, however lucid and hard-won it may be when you examine it 
closely, still seems somewhat naive to some readers—and wholly 
irrelevant in the tragic context of our XXth century world torn by 
war and threatened with atomic destruction. 

However, in spite of this handicap, Whitman’s influence seems to 
be in the ascendant now. A brilliant young poet and critic, Alain 
Bosquet, has just published a book on him and the publisher, 
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Gallimard, is planning a new translation of Whitman’s works 
meant to supersede that of Gide, Laforgue, and others, which he 
reprinted several times, but which is much too fragmentary and 
uneven. So this might well be the beginning of a new era in the 
history of Whitman’s influence in France. 


RoGER ASSELINEAU 
Université de Lyon 


WHITMAN AT OXBRIDGE 


THE landscape of American literature, as viewed from across the 

ocean, has rather a strange look. There are many reasons, some 
economic, some mechanical, some psychological. But whatever these 
reasons are, to the English reader certain American writers are well 
and favorably known while others—to us equally talented—are not. 
At times the results are almost grotesque: a poor writer may become 
much more widely appreciated than a far better one. I remember 
checking the shelves of the Bodleian one afternoon and discovering 
more volumes of verse by Ella Wheeler Wilcox than by all the 
other 19th-century American poets put together. On the other 
hand, and certainly for other reasons, Whitman’s popularity is alse 
high in England. And it endures. Today Mrs Wilcox is recognized 
as being merely quaint and even the English disciples of Edgar 
Guest (who was born in England) fail to buy her works. 

The reasons for Whitman’s reputation in England are various. 
The foremost is so obvious that I simply note it: Whitman plainly 
is a great poet. However, the other reasons might be worth elabor 
ating. Getting at them involves a good deal of deduction, but | 
should like to make a guess about at least one of them—and to me 
the most interesting one. It is that Whitman fulfills the English 
stereotype of the American writer. It may be argued that if such 
a stereotype ever existed, it has long since been broken down by 
transatlantic travel and the easy influx of American books. I am 
convinced that the effect of all that is considerably over-estimated 
and that the stereotype remains, even at the universities and in some 
of the magazines. This is particularly true for 19th-century writers. 
The English critic may be well up on the latest volume of Faulkner, 
but his grasp of our 19th-century literature is apt to be shaky. After 
all, up to this year no English university made any provision for the 
systematic study of the American literature of the past. 

At any rate it is, in terms of the stereotype, the American writer 
with a touch of the homespun to him who is apt to be most success- 
ful in the English market. He is supposed to write simply, strongly, 
and for everyone. That means that writers such as Whitman and 
Mark Twain, Wolfe and Frost, are the best liked. They conform to 
the English preconception. On the other hand, certain other 
American writers are apt to make the English reader uneasy because 
they do not quite fit. Although he may respect them, he seldom 
delights in them. He enjoys Frost but slights Robinson. He reads 
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Wolfe but ignores Edith Wharton. And he buys Whitman but not 
the modern metaphysicals. 

Whitman can be exceptionally refreshing to the English reader. 
England still maintains a classed society, and Whitman’s chant for 
a thoroughgoing democracy is a novelty to English ears. His strong, 
solid lines with their sweep and affirmations are another; also, I feel 
Whitman’s very scope is attractive to the English reader. He is 
larger than life, and this to the English reader is both impressive 
and American. 

Of course it is easy to push a thesis too far. My ideas about the 
reasons for Whitman’s popularity may be all wrong. But the 
ss oreagped is there, as anyone who listens to literary talk in the 
nglish universities—-Oxford, Cambridge, London, Leeds, Birming- 
ham, and a dozen more—can testify. Whitman’s place is secure. 


University of Maryland 


WHITMAN AND THE CHRISTIAN SENSIBILITY 
¢ ITH the disappearance of the idea of original sin, with the 
disappearance of the idea of intense moral struggle, the 
human beings presented to us both in poetry and prose fiction to- 
day . . . tend to become less and less real.’ This remark of T. S. 
Eliot is of profound significance because it points to the major 
SS ae of our outstanding contemporary writers. It also 
marks the great divergence of attitude that separates Whitman from 
the tradition which runs from Hawthorne and Melville throuph 
Eliot. The problems of original sin, origin of evil and the like, 
which Emerson called ‘ the soul’s mumps, and measles, and whoop- 
ing coughs’ occupy a large place in the imaginative works of our 
time, as they did in the works of Hawthorne and Melville. In fact, 
what is more remarkable in the writers of our own day is a conscious 
acceptance of these concepts. The movement of modern literature, 
as witnessed in Eliot, Auden and Tate, is clearly towards an explicit 
Christian statement, towards a reaffirmation of the basic attitudes 
of traditional Christianity. Thus Eliot’s critical evaluations are 
inspired by his nostalgic return to the traditional bonds of Christi- 
anity. He considers Joyce’s work to be penetrated with Christian 
feeling. Baudelaire was ‘a serious and Catholic. Christian’ and 
‘ perceived that what really matters is sin and redemption.’ Whit- 
man, on the other hand, was essentially ‘ satisfied—too satisfied "—it 
is not the best aspect of his verse; and he did not see the ‘chasm 
between the real and the ideal, such as opened before the horrified 
eyes of Baudelaire.’ ? Elsewhere Eliot observed that ‘ the perception 
of good and evil—whatever choice we may make—is the first requisite 


1T. S. Eliot, After Strange Gods (London, 1934), p. 42. 
*T. S. Eliot, ‘Whitman and Tennyson,’ Nation & Athenaeum, XL (18 
December 1926) , 426. 
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of spiritual life.’ It is the perception of sin, not its transcendence, 
that is emphasized here. So with Santayana we might say that it 
is so beautiful that sin should exist to be atoned for! Modern 
sensibility dwells in the fatal knowledge of its own inexpiable guilt, 
and exults in it. This might itself be a heroic religious gesture, but 
it has given birth to a plethora of confessional or, as William James 
described it, ‘ sick-soul’ writing. 

It is such a disposition that prompted Eliot to see in Whitman's 
‘death lyrics’ the poet’s only justification for being: ‘ When Whit- 
man speaks of the lilacs or of the mocking-bird, his theories and 
beliefs drop away like a needless pretext.’ Eliot’s pronouncement 
has determined the ‘ official’ attitude of his own generation towards 
Whitman’s poetry. To the modern sensibility seeki~« refuge in god- 
relation and humility and expressing itself in ‘di-xlectic irony,’ 
which Kenneth Burke called the ‘technical equivalent for the 
doctrine of original sin,’ Whitman’s arrogant self-hood and his 
mystical, exultant conception of the universe are an anathema. No 
wonder that even the friendlier of Whitman’s critics turn to his few 
elegiac poems for a justification of the poet. But Whitman’s claims 
for endurance as a poet must ultimately rest on a proper recognition 
of his so-called *‘ barbarous’ poems of the self. For, the great Self 
that these poems celebrate is not the ‘ personality’ from which both 
Eliot and Joyce wanted to escape, but an expansive, liberated state 
into which they would probably have escaped had they known it. 
The self of these poems must be regarded not merely as an impres- 
sive pose or a ‘compositional device,’ but as constituting at once 
the central meaning and structure of Whitman’s verse. The * Song 
of Myself’ is not only Whitman’s highest poetic achievement and 
his most completely realized work, it is his most significant contri- 
bution to world literature. But ‘the pity of Leaves of Grass,’ as 
Karl Shapiro points out, is ‘that the straw is eaten and the good 
wheat left over by our poets’: 


But who 
Except Hart Crane has tasted the pure manna 
Of Song of Myself, the naked seed of rime? 
When Whitman had the nation on his brain 
He served us ill, in my opinion; his leap 
Into the personal infinite, however, 
Saved him from drowning in his Susquehanna.‘ 


V. K. CHARI 
Government College, Guna, Madhya Pradesh, India 


* Ibid., p. 426. 
“Karl Shapiro, Essay on Rime (New York, 1945), p. 30. 
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THE FUTURE LOOKS AT WALT WHITMAN 


VERYONE knows that Walt Whitman looked to the future for 
vindication but one hundred years later the real question is: 
Does the future look at Whitman? Only a prophet can be sure but 
prophets are scarce these days, so many have been proved so wrong. 
‘The best anyone else can do is to sniff the breezes and hazard his 
guess. My hunch from my sampling is that Walt Whitman will be 
comfortably at home in the near future, not on all points and in 
everything but still importantly so. 

The academic world, formerly so ill-tempered, so outraged by 
Whitman’s verse, has not only accepted the poet as a subject for 
scholarship, it almost takes for granted his being a major poet. 
Academic critics and little poets, hot little imitators of T. S. Eliot 
and other gods, have now discovered to their embarrassment that 
Whitman is not infra dig, and their students are busy applying 
the so-called new methods to Whitman’s verse. More important as 
to Whitman’s place are the many serious studies that have enlarged 
knowledge and deepened appreciation, such as Gay Wilson Allen's 
definitive biography, The Solitary Singer, James E. Miller, Jr’s A 
Critical Guide to Leaves of Grass or Richard Chase’s Walt Whitman 
Reconsidered, which last is proof in itself of the poet’s acceptance 
by a considerable group of academic critics who cultivate new 
esthetic sensibilities. 

The most surprising fact and probably the most significant is 
Whitman’s steadily enlarging reputation around the world. True, 
his reputation abroad was already impressive during his lifetime, 
but that wave has continued to roll until it has literally gone round 
the world. Not just Europe but Japan and India and Latin America 
are interested in Whitman and no dcubt so are other countries of 
whose literature and scholarship I know little or nothing. That this 
world interest will continue seems probable due to these three facts: 
the continuing importance of the United States generates curiosity 
about our culture, which will stimulate a reading of our most 
original and unique poet; Whitman's internationalism superim- 
posed on his vigorous nationalism expresses feelings pertinent to 
much of the world today and tomorrow; Whitman’s insistence, in 
spite of all his ‘mergings,’ on the importance of the individual, 
which may very well be a major issue in the near future. 

This last point is even more important at home than abroad, 
if shouts and cries on the morning breeze mean what they seem to. 
D. H. Lawrence, for example, could not stand Whitman’s embracing 
of the universe but was powerfully influenced by Whitman’s tribute 
to the uninhibited self. From Lawrence this has been passed on to 
many of our young writers. The ‘ beatniks,’ as the journalists call 
them, who violently reject what Mr Riesman has called The Lonely 
Crowd and what Mr Whyte has described as The Organization 
Man, also find support in Whitman. One of them said, as recently 
quoted: ‘Why Whitman was the first beatnik—beard, sandals, the 
whole bit,’ this in reply to a public school superintendent’s banning 
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of an anthology containing some Whitman selections. Another 
example appeared in the recent special Times Literary Supplement 
(6 November 1959) devoted to ‘The American Imagination.’ 
Published in TLS is a fairly long poem by Allen Ginsberg, ‘ Death 
to Van Gogh’s Ear’ which has these lines: 


Whitman warned against this ‘fabled Damned of nations’ 
Where was Theodore Roosevelt when he sent out warnings 
from his castle in Camden. 


Those whose first impulse is to dismiss such young writers as 
nothing but froth on the latest wave might well hesitate. Some- 
thing similar was once said of Whitman. He outlived his detractors. 


E. H. Esy 
University of Washington 


WHITMAN IN 1960 


NE value of a centennial is the chance provided to step off the 
slow escalator of history to estimate the progress of a century. 
When that was done in 1955 the Rome brothers’ edition of Leaves 
of Grass received such glowing tribute that any different view may 
seem disloyal. And indeed I have no wish to minimize the first 
edition, nor even the second, but I do wish to draw attention to 
certain features of the 1860 edition which are distinctive to it and 
are essential to Whitman’s present reputation. 

Many critics, of whom Malcolm Cowley is a most eloquent repre- 
sentative, think of Leaves of Grass as a one-shot affair for which 
every new addition and edition signaled a further dissipation of 
the original power. This was my own view as a student, and I can 
remember vividly an undergraduate bull session in the early 1930's 
when I convinced myself and the others of my circle that Whitman’s 

oetic worth was in inverse ratio to his growth, that each new leaf 
had perforce to be less vital than its predecessor. That we hadn’t 
read anything but anthology selections didn’t seem to bother us, as 
I recall, for such was all that was available to depression students 
who scorned the library with its Quiet Please regulations. If we 
had been told that Whitman was constantly working, shaping, re- 
arranging Leaves of Grass so that its whole would be greater than 
the sum of its parts, we would in our bland ignorance have scorned 
the aesthetics as well as the mathematics of the claim. Our under- 
graduate attitude may not have altogether typical, but it was 
certainly far more so then than now. 

Today, because of scholarship, paperbacks, and better teaching, 
students are much closer to Whitman’s final view of Leaves of Grass. 
I don’t want to imply that Whitman didn’t know what he was doing 
in 1855, and that students of my day didn’t either, but the over- 
simplification is useful in suggesting that a larger, more unified, 
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and more comprehensive view was attained later. If we count the 
1856 edition as a half-way measure and focus on that of 1860, the 
strongest impact is the planned arrangement so unlike the first 
edition that contrast seems demanded. I grant a tenuous sort of 
psycho-logic in the 1855 arrangement, but I really believe there is 
no great loss if the poems are read in reverse order (in fact it is 
_ surprising what happens to ‘Song of Myself’ when this is 
one). But for the Thayer & Eldridge edition, from ‘ Proto-Leaf’ 
on, it is clear that Whitman anticipates that the poems will be 
read in the order of their presentation and that he hopes for an 
extra value, something beyond a composite of the ——— to the 
oems in themselves. Many other critics have seen the import of 
this new plan, but Frederik Schyberg has always impressed me as 

roper (if a bit melodramatic) in italicizing his convinction: 
‘With this opening poem in 1860 Whitman began for the first time 
the conscious integration of all the poems in Leaves of Grass into 
a unit, which he afterwards continued incessantly to improve until 
his death.’ 

Remembering my own student days when no one of my acquaint- 
ance and age had read all of Leaves of Grass, 1 am impressed and 
gratified with the change in Whitman’s student audience. They 
have read more and with a quieter and more mature understanding. 
Of course many students are still bound by the anthology pattern 
of the big five (‘ Myself,’ ‘ Ferry,’ ‘Cradle,’ ‘ Lilacs,’ and ‘ Passage,’ 
as their short title catalogue goes) , but it is surprising how many 
undergraduates purchase the paperback editions and read right 
through with little skimming or skipping. They seem less curious 
than I used to be about Whitman’s personal, sexual, and political 
problems, but they are much more curious and considerate of his 
poetry as poetry. 

I am not sorry that in this re-valuation of Leaves of Grass by 
younger readers the earlier enthusiasm for individual poems has 
been subsumed in the larger symphonic or architectonic values of 
the death-bed edition. But I do regret that the shift has been from 
1855 to 1892 in one sweep. Without denying the wisdom of 
publishers in popularizing Whitman’s own final arrangement, I 
y nem for the Thayer & Eldridge as being his first and as having 

istinctive merits of its own. There the audience that Whitman 
had in mind can first, and best, be found. The you who is his 
ideal reader becomes more specific, more real, with each successive 
— In fact the identification becomes so immediate that the final 
ines of ‘So Long’ almost escape the curlicues of the word markings 
on the page to become a personal experience of the reader's. 
Whitman, I am sure, intended this reaction and worked expressly 
for it. Later arrangements are also for an ideal audience, of course, 
but clearly for a different reader (older, wiser, more resigned, more 
complex in all ways) than the ‘camerado’ of 1860. I wish my 
students had a chance to catch something of that strange combina- 
tion of bravado and poignancy of this edition. Whitman’s ‘So 
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long’ would sound across the century with an intensity to be 
matched in no anthology decimation nor even in the much loved 


and respected final edition. 
C. HOLtis 


University of Detroit 


WHY WHITMAN LIVES 


OR the puzzle-minded, Walt Whitman’s life, thought and art 

retain much of their interest after the test of a hundred years. 
This is because everywhere the biographer and the critic encounter 
symbolism, obscurity and contradiction. Sometimes this is traceable 
to his own intention; sometimes to a paucity of facts concerning 
a life that, ironically, gloried in —e and has been 
examined in a long shelf of books. D. H. Lawrence is simple 
when compared with Walt Whitman, a Kosmos. This sort of 
interest in the poet, however, while it may account for much space 
devoted to him in public prints, is hardly one on which could be 
based an enduring literary reputation. For one thing, more facts, 
a see and critical, are constantly being established to remove 
from dispute some of the older puzzling questions. For instance, 
my own researches have convinced me and many competent scholars 
that Whitman was actually the father of at least one illegitimate 
child. Such a fact at least narrows the area of guesswork and dis- 
greement concerning his emotional make-up. As a result many 
other facts now fall into place, if one accept a theory of oscillation 
between the poles of his ambivalent sexual nature; and with agree- 
ment there, attention can concentrate on the interpretation and 
appreciation of his poetry itself. 

The fact that as a poet Whitman is still very much alive cannot 
be accounted for by the unsolved puzzles that are so fascinating to 
a certain type of critical mind. There must be more solid nourish- 
ment in his words than that, food for the spirit of his reader as 
well as stimulation of his critical faculties. It is true, I think—as 
Karl Shapiro has been pointing out—that Whitman is hardly in 
step with today’s dominant poetic aims or critical methods. Those 
who have tried to imitate his verse in the past have really never 
succeeded. Only Ulysses can bend that hero’s bow. And when we 
consider his critics, there are not a few pseudo-sophisticates in our 
colleges and universities who lack the catholicity to enjoy both 
metaphysical and mystical poetry. So it is not surprising that 
Whitman has founded no school or that modern poets should, even 
when under his inspiration, go their own ways. And this may be 
just as well, for, like Emerson, he urged every reader to be himself. 
However, this does not explain why so many of them should be 
relatively oblivious to that which gives him his peculiar and 
perennial freshness. Paradoxical, discouraged, self-humiliated as he 
often was, in his most triumphant poetry he wrote with the impact 
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of a total personality rising above its human weaknesses and doubts. 
He had a large grasp of ideas of time, of human kinship, of courage, 
faith and hope; yet his poetry was not content to be rooted in ideas 
alone, however enthusiastic he might be about them. A dee 
simplicity, and the subtle rhythms which could communicate it, 1s 
his secret of power despite the many contradictions in his ancestral 
inheritance, his emotional complexity, his occupations and his 
attachments; he rises above these when he is really ‘afoot with his 
vision’ and sings sub specie aeternitatis, as great poets should. Of 
course the individual reader may interpret his ‘song of the uni- 
versal’ in as concrete and personal a manner as he needs to, 
reincarnating the freed and loving spirit of the poet. But the poetry 
itself is timeless. Even its form, when felicitous, presents no real 
limitation, any more than the nineteenth-century coloring of his 
ideas, for it is shaped, not by the fashion of a passing day, but in 
the substance of the song he sings. 

In a sense Whitman’s poetry, taken as a whole, has even yet only 
the ‘ fit audience though few’ that contented Landor; yet individual 
poems, often repeated, have found lodgement in the common heart 
and, more significant, the image he has created of a self-reliant, 
democratic, faith-filled man, product of his place and time yet 
recognizable the world over, even in translations, has made him the 
nucleus of national and international forces which have steadily 
grown in their power to shape the relationship of men and nations. 
In some part we can see what Walt Whiman has done to and for 
us, Our art, our education, our social consciousness and our freedom; 
only the future will show what we can and will do with the legend, 
the ‘ image-making creation’ he has left us. 

Emory HoLLoway 

Queens College (Emeritus) 


WHITMAN'S VISION AND ART 


"THE experience of reading a good but neglected little book by 
Will Hayes (Walt Whitman: The Prophet of the New Era, 
London, 1920) has led me to wonder about the direction which the 
study and criticism of Whitman has been taking. Hayes quite 
simply treats him as ‘The Christ of Our Age’: ‘Song of Myself’ 
is a ‘Sermon on the Mount,’ Whitman teaches ‘Many Things—In 
Parables,’ and so forth; the method is one of sympathetic exposition 
and full quotation from Leaves of Grass treated as ‘a book that 
will one day become a Bible to many seekers after light.’ And I 
found myself asking: Should not such a book be put into the hands 
of a beginner? Is a student who misses this point about Whitman’s 
poetry really reading him adequately? 
Ever since Bliss Perry wrote his sneer about the ‘hot little 
prophets,’ we have tended to fight shy of this sort of discipleship to 
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Whitman (to be sure, Perry was denigrating the poet’s admirers, 
not Whitman himself). In general, the oracular view of poetry is 
not fashionable these days, among readers and critics; its decline is 
related, of course, to the general reaction against the Victorians, 
and against Arnold’s conception of poetry as a substitute for his 
lost religion. Our tendency is conservative: we go to the Holy 
Scriptures for prophecy, and to the poets—for ‘literary values’; 
the split came with Eliot. But an uneasy undercurrent remained, 
did it not? Sandburg, Jeffers, MacLeish, Crane, and others, in the 
States; the Leftist, Apocalyptic, and neo-Romantic tendencies in 
England; the interest in Blake and Yeats; the example of St John- 
Perse; and now, —— some of the ‘ beatniks,’ more a symptom 
as yet than an achievement. 


The last generation of scholarship has laid solid foundations by 
editing texts, exploring Ter mec , writing biography, on which 
will be built the new Whitman edition. And we have been 
reading the poetry as never before, adding excellent item after item 
to the ‘Selected Bibliography’ in the Allen-Davis Walt Whitman’s 
Poems. But as we trace delightedly evernew patterns in his style 
and forms, we seem at times to be wandering away from Whitman’s 
contents, his total vision of life. Our central discovery seems to have 
been that he is much more complex than has ever been realized; 
and, with a kind of despair of ever fully capturing his elusiveness 
or resolving his famed contradictions, we are tackling the giant, 
so to speak, piecemeal, and formulating and testing tentative hypo- 
theses (as in the writings of Richard P. Adams and his students) . 

Of course, behind it all remains a sense of the ultimate mystery, 
and a joy that America has at last, however shyly, acknowledged 
her Bard. Richard Chase, though ‘in the name of concreteness and 
clarity’ he concentrated on ‘critical inquiry,’ began and ended his 
reconsideration with a cautious recognition of Whitman’s dual role 
as poet and au ‘finally we cannot have the one without the 
other.’ Emphasis on the latter, curiously enough, still seems to be 
stronger outside the States (Hayes appropriately devoted a chapter 
to the ancient problem of ‘ A Prophet In His Own Country’) : thus, 
David Daiches and J. M. Murry, in the volume edited by Milton 
Hindus, carried on the nineteenth-century English tradition, so 
passé in Whitman’s homeland, of Whitman as the ‘prophet of 
democracy.’ Roger Asselineau’s formulation of the problem (‘ From 
Mysticism to Art’) has the typically French virtue of clarity, but 
this aspect of his excellent study, though suggestive, seems to me 
the one most in need of supplementation. 

In sum, the balanced view of Whitman, towards which we are 
all groping, will have to reintegrate all that we have learned about 
the man, the poet, the ‘ philosopher’ and critic—and the visionary 
with a prophetic role. With him, more than with any other 
American writer I know, we cannot afford to separate the what 
from the how, the message from the art. ‘ This is what you shall do: 
Love the earth and sun and the animals.’ Did not Walt himself 
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caution us? ‘ No one will get at my verses who insists upon viewing 
them as a literary performance, or attempt at such performance, or 
as aiming mainly toward art or aestheticism’ (our italics) . 


SHOLOM J. KAHN 
The Hebrew University, Israel 


WHITMAN, THE MYSTIC VAGABOND 


HITMAN wrote in 1855, ‘ The soul of the largest and wealth- 

iest and proudest nation may well go half-way to meet that 
of its poets.’ In mid-twentieth century America, Whitman’s words 
sound partly bluff, partly prophetic—the largeness and wealth and 
pride all are abundantly evident, but what about the soul? Whit- 
man himself became its self-appointed comrade in the nineteenth 
century, nourishing it in sickness and health, but in the twentieth 
it has been cast out on its own, left naked and friendless to shiver 
in the cold—a gaunt, prematurely aged figure that most age 908 
grown fat and warm with their plenty, solid and dull with their 
TV, have long forgotten. 

Has this pitiful outcast, America’s soul, gone half-way to meet 
America’s poets? The question evokes a bizarre image: the starved, 
Ichabod-like figure grotesquely offering a furtive affection and 
meeting, not robust open arms, but the stern finger of T. S. Eliot 
pointing unwaveringly into the waste land, graveyard of America’s 
dreams. 

There are signs, however, that this thin hardy figure has survived 
his long exile and is turning up in some old haunts. He seems 
trying again to slip carefully out to that half-way mark Whitman 
set for him over a hundred years ago. And his appointed rendezvous 
seems to be with the Good Gray Poet himself. 


There have always been voices raised in Whitman’s defense. 
Even at that low ebb of his reputation in the early Twenties when 
Eliot and Ezra Pound banished Whitman and took over the 
direction of poetry and criticism for several decades, Hart Crane 
cried out in the wilderness for America’s Meistersinger, and D. H. 
Lawrence restlessly searched the hard face of the world for Whit- 
man’s lost spirit. Now, some thirty years later, when the deity- 
prophet roles of Pound-Eliot seem tarnished, suspect, even a bit 

honey, Whitman’s voices are not so easily drowned in the din 
of desert-gabble. Notable as contemporary explorers of Leaves of 
Grass are poets Randall Jarrell and Karl Shapiro. Dylan Thomas, 
before his early departure, quietly noted his affinity and affection. 

But even below these heights there are signs. In such mundane 
things as college anthologies, Whitman’s section has grown thicker 
and thicker, and the high school books have finally started including 
selections beyond the tired public chant, ‘O Captain, My Captain.’ 
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Editions of Leaves of Grass proliferate, the fancy, illustrated, hand- 
— editions side by side with the cheap paper-backs. _ 

ndeed, there has been a revolution in Whitman’s reputation and 
he has emerged in a new role, one that might create for him his 
unique and permanent niche in American and world literature. 
In the nineteenth century, after the charge of indecency, Whitman 
turned up as the Good Gray Poet, and his hot little prophets even 
tried to E. his head for a halo. This role never really caught on, 
and after his death, when his reputation passed on to unsympathetic 
and even hostile hands, he became Whitman the phoney chauvinist, 
an indiscriminate Enthusiast who tumbled about wildly in the 
messy bin of poetic materials without ever emerging with a poem 
properly proper. 

ow, in our own time, in an age of unbelievable complacency 
and prosperity in America and an age of incredible fear and hunger 
in the world, Whitman has become the Mystic Vagabond. That 
furtive, wizened figure of America’s soul has no doubt come across 
this wild, mad mystic during his waste-land banishment and has 
— him back, their arms around each other’s neck, chanting 
together their songs of democracy and religion. 

Even in his barbaric yawp, Whitman always insisted on the 
transcendence of his religious themes, but the waste land ts of 
the Twenties never read beyond his inventories. Now that the 
= religious revival that Eliot started has escaped its intel- 
ectual prison and has plummeted downward to the heart and even 
to the belly, flirting with the soul in the plunge, the resurrection of 
Whitman seems not only natural but inescapable. 

With today’s fascination for the Oriental religions, symptomatic- 
ally manifested in all the beatniks, including Jack Kerouac’s On the 
Road and Allen Ginsberg’s Howl!, and emerging centrally in the 
work of such a first-rate writer as J. D. Salinger, Whitman's 
‘Passage to India’ seems on the verge of final discovery. For the 
first time in years, Richard M. Bucke’s treatment of Whitman in 
Cosmic Consciousness seems symbolically relevant. 

For the future, there will be much discussion among readers and 
critics about the nature of Whitman’s mysticism—Christian or 
Oriental? Why not take it as both and neither? Whitman’s 
mysticism is his own, peculiarly American, preys! com- 
pounded of both the physical and the spiritual, denying nothing, 
accepting all. Whitman could not become passive like the Oriental 
nor selfless like the Christian: he remains the Mystic Vagabond 
striding down the open road singing his joyous carols of the miracu- 
lous self and the mystic merge. 

James E. MILLER, JR 

University of Nebraska 
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WALT WHITMAN IN 1960 


[Tt is reported that the ‘ Beat Generation’ has embraced Whitman 
~ and found a scripture in Leaves of Grass. This was to be 
expected, for Whitman has always attracted the professed avant- 
garde of social and literary fashions, especially those which have a 
bohemian flavor. Emerson was the first to recognize the literary 
worth of Leaves of Grass, and though Emerson was hardly a 
bohemian, he supported defiers of convention and the founders 
of new cults. A few years later, however, Whitman was adopted 
by the authentic bohemians of New York, who contributed to the 
Saturday Press and gossiped about art and the theater in Pfaff’s 
Broadway beer cellar. 

In England Leaves of Grass found favor, in the Sixties, with the 
Rossettis and their circle, who introduced the book to such literary 
aesthetes as John Addington Symonds, Edward Carpenter, and 
eventually Oscar Wilde. Still later the poems became the study of 
a miscellaneous circle of tradesmen, professional men, and artisans 
in Bolton, England. To Whitman's disappointment, they never 
received much attention from farmers, mechanics, and others of 
very limited education. 

The way was paved for academic acceptance of Leaves of Grass 
by two professors of literature at Trinity College, Dublin, who 
lectured and wrote on Whitman as early as 1871. Minor literary 
men like John Burroughs and W. D. O’Connor had already, during 
the Civil War, become Whitman’s friends and supporters, but it 
was not until 1880 or after that the serious critics, like Stedman, 
and the American college professors accepted him as an important 

oet. 

Early in the twentieth century he was so well established as to 
become one of the nine ‘chief* American poets in an anthology 
prepared for college classes. But with all this respectability, Whit- 
man was not forgotten by his radical friends. Writers of free verse 
looked to him as a precursor, and he is said to have influenced 
various unconventional poets from Sandburg to Hart Crane, and 
even, in his early years, T. S. Eliot. He has also had a following of 
anarchists, socialists, and irregulars of all kinds, including some who 
attribute the greatness of the poems to the poet’s alleged sexual 
divergence. 

Whether he is a oe or not, he has the prophet’s ability to 
become all things to all men. He is in fact very much the poet, 
the Answerer, of whom he wrote in 1855, ‘ Whoever he looks at’ in 
the traveler’s coffee-house claims him.’ Though all parties claim 
Whitman, he is himself of no party; he will not be possessed, either 
by the ‘beatniks’ or by the professors. It is this mingling of 
stubborn individualism with cosmic wisdom that will make his 
poetry indispensable to the world in the years ahead, and not less 
to the man in the street than to the scholar. 

FLoyp STOVALL 
University of Virginia 
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A LETTER TO GRANT [see p. 18] 
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Wayne State University Press 


DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


THE PIPER AND THE BARD has been awarded 
the Poetry Society of America’s Emily S. Hamblen 
Award ‘for outstanding work on poetry published 
during 1959 on William Blake.’ 


Che Viper the Kard 


A STUDY OF WILLIAM BLAKE 


By ROBERT F. GLECKNER 


Mr Gleckner’s book reproduces the texts of Songs of Innocence and Songs of 
Experience, The Book of Thel, The Marriage of Heaven and Hell, and Visions of 
the Daughters of Albion. ‘My object,’ Mr Glecker writes in his Preface ‘is to 
provide a close reading of most of the Songs of Innocence and Songs of Experience 
and of four other works written in the crucial period between the appearance of 
the two song series... .” 334 pages, $7.00 


Publication Guide for Literary and 
Linguistic Scholars 


By Milion Bruce Byrd and Arnold £. Goldsmith; with a foreword by Wiiliam 
Riley Parker. Listed here are over 180 literary and linguistic periodicals, the length, 
type and tone of articles they publish, the way the editors prefer manuscripts to be 
submitted, and what, if any, remuneration an author can expect—all this as nearly 
as possible in words of the editors themselves. 164 pages, Paperbound, $1.95 


Psychoanalysis and Xiterary Criticism 


By Louis Fraiberg. A lucid and fascinating study of Freudian psychology and its 
relation to literature, specifically American literary criticism. The first half of the 
book presents a clear picture of modern psychoanalytic thinking and its relation to 
literary criticism. The second half examines the extent to which six literary critics— 
Van Wyck Brooks, Joseph Wood Krutch, Ludwig Lewisohn, Edmund Wilson, 
Kenneth Burke and Lionel Trilling—know and apply psychoanalytic theory. 

272 pages, $5.95 
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